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SPEECH 


or THE 


5 RIGHT HON. CHARLES YA FOX, 


Do not conceive that the attendance or non-attendance of 


any particular Member of this Houſe can be a fit ſubje& of 


i : obſervation. L agree in that reſpect with the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman who f poke laſt, that the propriety of attending this Houſe 
or abſenting, is a matter that ought to reſt with each individual. 


I have nothing to ſay upon that ſubject, further than that the 
. ſame motives which induced me to abſent myſelf for ſome time, 


are now as prevalent in my mind as ever. My opinion is now | 


what it has long been, that the preſent Adminiſtration of this 
country have, by the unfortunate blindneſs of this Houſe, by the 
too eaſy temper of the people of this country, ſo impaired and _ . 
_ deranged its finances, ſo increaſed its embarraſſments, but above 


all, ſo disfigured its Conſtitution, that no ſervices which any in- 
di vidual can render by his attendance, will be ſufficient to ba- 


| lance the miſchiefs which muſt ariſe from giving countenance ta 
an opinion, that the deciſions of this Houſe are always the juſt 
reſult of full diſcuſſion. In that opinion I am as firm as at any 
time of my life. It is not the eſtabliſhment. of this or of that 
regulation in a particular inſtance, of this or that modification of 
a particular meaſure, that ean eſſentially ſerve the people of this 


country. Nothing ſhort of a total reform of your late ſyſtem, 


nothing ſhort of your reverting to the true principles of our 


Conſtitution, to the popular maxims of our anceſtors, can fave 
us from utter ruin. Seeing that by my att ine I was unable 
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MW prevail on this Houſe to adopt theſe principles, 1 omitted to 


attend it. But I attend to-night in conſequence of what is to 
me at leaſt an important ſentiment— the propriety of yielding to 
the requeſt of my Conſtituents. This is not a moment to enlarge 
v»eyon the duties of a Member of this Houſe ; 
we, that to comply with the general deſire of his conſtituents, 


bur it appears to 


_ eſpecial'y in ſuch a cafe as that whieh is now before you, is one 


of thoſe duties. I have been told to-night that I have been 


— much impoſed upon in the repreſentations of many important 
public events; that I have formed erroneous concluſions from 


them; that I in my retirement have had leiſure to re-confider 
my former opinions ; and that I, like others, may have had much 
to learn. Thoſe who think they have arrived to that degree of 
| knowledge beyond which they have nothing to learn, are in a 
ſtate which, when they effect it, ſhew they have learnt but little. 


But I ſhould hold myſelf much indebted to the Honourable Gen- 


 tlemen who made this obſervation, if he would tell me in what 


5 book of ancient or modern hiſtory—in what ſchool of admired 
_ philoſophy—in what ſyſtem of any admired politician ſince the 


_ creation of this world to the preſent hour, I am to find, that fn 
pe perſeverance in a ſyſtem which has led you to the brink of ruin, en, 
is the way to extricate you from your difficulty. That indeed 

is one of the leſſons which I have yet to learn. I had no hopes 


of gaining for the public any advantage by my attendance; but 


my conſtituents defired me to attend, and I determined to com- 


1 ply. I kno it is popular, in this Houſe at leaſt, to hold that a 
Member of Parliament is not particularly bound to obey his 


don conſtituents, whoſe opinions may be guided by local preju- 
gices and partial intereſts; that he is to conſider himſelf as the 

Repreſentatives of the People at large; and that he is to act as 

appears to him moſt favourable to that enlarged view of the in- 


tereſt of his country. I truſt that I ſhould be no more ready 


than others to obey the wiſh of a particular claſs of men who 


happen to be my conſtituents, if by ſo doing I was convinced I 


obeyed them to the 8 of the whole community, of which 


— — — — 


(5) 


I am a member. But in this particular inſtance, as indeed moſt 
inftances in which I have been concerned, I have the comfort 

to feel that my ſentiments and thoſe of my conſtituents perfeftly 
_ coincide. The Hon. Gentleman ſays, that the moment we are : 
here, each of us is the Repreſentative of every man in this coun- 1 
try; there are others who may ſay, as they have ſaid, we may a 
as well call ourſelves the Repreſentatives of any other country 
as of this; that indeed we ought to be virtual Repreſentatives 

of the People, but that our meaſures have too clearly proved | 


— ow x capable we are of _—y __ another nears £00 


My Conflituents have defired me to attend this Bil, nnd if 1 
thought my opinion more important than theirs I ſhould have 
endeavourell to have reaſoned with them upon the futility of that 
' attendance : but their deſire controuls my conduct. I am bound 
_ to ſtate their caſe in this Houſe They think, and 0 do I, that 
3 by this Bill all the principles of our anceſtors are abandoned, 5 
and a profligate contempt of property, (the protection of which 
| was one of their favourite objetts) 1 is now manifeſt from . „ 
_ ofthe Pill * * ; -” 


The Right 1 vi Ehud who fooke laſt fates t two 3 0 
upon which this ſubject may be conſidered. He admits, firſt, 
that every man who oppoſes all means of ſupply except ſuch as 
| ariſe from the Funding Syſtem may fairly oppoſe the principle of 
| this Bill; certainly he may. Secondly, he fates that thoſe who 
think that taxes ſhould not be laid upon income, but generally 
upon property, may alſo vote for the ſecond reading of this 
Bill, with a view of modifying it in ſuch a manner as to anſwer | 
the object which the principle of the Bill is ſuppoſed to have in 
view, namely, a tax upon property, fo as to raiſe a confiler:ble 
part of the Supplies within the year; that is to fay, that any 
man who objects to the increaſe of Aſſeſſed Taxes may yet vote 


for the contribution of property for the ſervice of the State, 1 


conſeſs that argument was perfectly new to me. Where am 
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> 5 
© look for the principle of this Bill? I ſhould think to the reſo- 


luton: on which it is founded. They certainiy are very long 
and verboſe. but I do not ſee one line in them that relates to the 
principle of the meaſure, which does not ſtate the Aſſeſſed Taxes 
as their baſis as well as their criterion. And yet I am told that 
any man who thinks that theſe Aſſeſſinents are the worſt of all 
| poſſible criterion, may vote for this Bill, becauſe it is that which 
has for its object a general taxation upon property. This I con- 
| fider as the mere ſhuffling language to which Gentlemen are 
driven to ſupport the infamous ſyſtem on which they endeavour 
to load the people of this Country. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man ſays he knows of no diſcontent which has been expreſſed 
againſt the principle of this Bill as a Tax upon property; that 
all the objection ariſes from the Aſſeſſed Taxes being taken as a 
_ criterion whereby that property is to be gueſſed at. The objec- 
tions which have hitherto made by thoſe beſt capable of judging, 
a⁊ãt leaſt moſt fincere in examining, namely, thoſe who are to be 
called upon to pay, have been made to the Bill which i Is now 
before you, and it would be ſtrange indeed if they did not ob- | 
ect to a Bill which tends to the immediate deſtruction of their 
trade, the annihilation of their fortunes, and poflibly the loſs - 
of the liberty of their perſons. I conſider their objections as 
| Pointed againſt the fundamental principles of the Bill. Another 
Hon. Gentleman ſeems to think that the unpopularity of the 
meaſure is no argument againſt it. He ſeems rather to think it 1 
1 argument in its favour; for he ſays, he believes that the 
people would not cry out againſt it unleſs they thought it a 


meaſure eſfectua for the purpoſe of raiſing a large ſum of money. 


That Hon. Gentlemen ſeems to think the objections of the public 


unrezſonable in this particular. I underſtand he is „ 


Vith commerce himſelf, and I therefore appeal to him, whether 


ke would not himſelf claim the privilege of complaining at leaſt, 


if a demand were made upon him for money which he felt he 


could not pay; and which by the theory of dur conſtitutiop, he 
vas not bound to Pay without his own — Such is the 
caſe 


CE 
_ caſe of the inhabitants of the city of Weſtminſter, and * e 
"A inſtructed 1 me to — it. 


5 aſked, What objeftion can be ſtated to the lin part of 
our ſupplies within the year? To that I muſt give ſhortly a very | 
conditional anſwer: If any man could ſhew me (the poflibility 

of which I doubt) any means of raiſing a large ſupply within the 

year, without a diſadvantage which would overbalance it, I 

| ould be glad to comply. But here I muſt pauſe awhile, and 
. confider the progreſs of the preſent war. We are now called 
upon by this meaſure not to burden our poſterity, but to ſtand 
the brunt in our own perſons. This, under certain circumſtances, 


might be very prudent ; generous it certainly would be; but 1 


5 think it comes with a very ill grace from thoſe who have con- = 


' tributed ſo much already to the burthens to be transferred to 


| ſuch poſterity. It comes from thoſe who have purſued a plan 


which tends to burthen our poſterity ſo much, that they are afraid 

of purſuing it any longer: and now moſt generouſly, whether 
they are abſolutely under the neceſſity of ſtopping, they turn 
round and call upon us to bear an intolerable burthen in order 


to ſupport their meafures. This plan proceeds from abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, not from any tende rneſs felt for thoſe who are to come 
after us; and I cannot help thinking that its public ſpirit will be 
much reſpected in the world. If there was any period (and I 
am now begging the queſtion merely for the fake of proceeding 
in the argument), but if there had been any period in which 
| ſuch a meaſure as this could have been well timed, it was at the 
cCommencement of the war. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeded upon ſomething like it, as far as it can be confidered 
as a plan to diminiſh future burthens immediately after the Spa- 
niſh armament. Why not produce this plan at the commence- 
ment of the war? Why! becauſe it was neceſſary to delude this 
Houſe ! becauſe it was neceſſiry to delude the people of this 
country! becauſe it was neceſſary for the purpoſes which the Mi- 
niſter had then jn view to treat you all like children! This was 


(4) 
te reaſon why this plan was not at firſt adopted. If it had, the 
dcl-fion would have been over, and the people would have ſeen 
| p q the abyſs to which the Miniſter was diſpoſed to lead them. No! 
K that would not ſuit his purpoſe. Ihe people would have revolted 
- ata IR fo developed. So well aware was he of this, that in 
an early age of this conteſt, he adviſed his Majeſty to tell his 
Parliament it was a great conſolation to him, that in the proſe- 
eu tion of this juſt and neceſſary War, there need not be impoled 
upon his people very heavy and oppreſſive burthens. Why did 
| he not then come forward with the patriotic principle which he 
now afumes? Why! becauſe he thought it neceſſary to delude 
vou, to gain your aſſent to enter into the conteſt, by telling yon 
me burden would be light; and now that you are involved in all 
is difculties, and when he tells you you cannot retire with ho—-— 
nour, he comes with this impoſt, which would have been too 
abominable at the onſet, but — * now means to in the | 
den of your Jars. 


My 


Although no great fiend 8 ſyſtems of Finance, I am 
ready to fay, that any thing which is new ought to be adopted. 
Rovided it appears to be wiſe; but I am ready to confeſs alſo, 

that 1 have never heard of a better ſyſtem for raiſing money in 

times of Cifficulty than that of the Funding Syſtem. It is not 
tue buſineſs of this day to diſcuſs that ſubject. It is more imme- 
dlately the queſtion before us, what is the nature of the preſent 
mezſure, ſuppoſing us to diſregard the Funding Syſtem altoge- 
tber. I conceive this to be intended as a tax on the income of 
= each individual, as well as it can be aſcertained, It muſt there 
2 WE: fo be the wiſh of the Miniſter to learn the ameunt of the in- 
1 come of each individual in the nation; this he propoſes to do 
by <xamining the preſent Aſſeſſment. If it be not a tax on in- 
come, I ſhould be glad to know what it is. Indeed the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt conſiders it not as a tax upon 
income, but a tax upon property; and calls upon all thoſe who 
approve of that principle to ſupport it, ſa ing, that the oppoſition 
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to it proceeds f rom 2 miſapprehenſion of its nature. Taking it 


(9) 


then in the general view, as a tax upon property, actording 


to the expreſſions of the Right Hon. Gentleman, I am led to 
examine its nature. I certainly do think that in that view it is 
2 tax of very dangerous deſcription. A tax upon property muſt 
either ariſe ſrom land, from money in the funds, or from com- 
| mercial gains. What would be the fair way of viewing either 
of theſe three ſpecies of property? I conſider all thoſe purſuits 
in life which in popular parlants are very jan denominated Pro- 
feſlions, under the head of commercial gains. 5 


Theſe 4 the different nd of property, let us 
examine the principle of this Bill as it applies to each. Would 
you tax the land proprietor by a direct impoſt? No, it is not 
attempted. Would you tax the property of the fund-holder? 
No, no Minister has yet been either blind or abandoned enough 
to attempt it. The annuities on the funds have been ſecured 
from year to year, and Parliament ſtands pledged not to touch E 
that property with taxation. So ſtanis the law. But this Bill 
will tax indirectly that which no Miniſter has yet dared to tax 
in a direct manner. It has been aid, that our funding ſyſtem 
has contributed to preſerve the effects of our Revolution, to pre- 
| ferve the intereſte, and keep up the ſpirits of this country, to 
| enable us to thwart the ambitious views of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
See whether this plan does or does not tend to the diminution of 
ile value of that ſecurity. I am ſure it is underſtood by my con{li- : 
tuents, not only likely to affect ſuch ſecurity, but alſo all their 
commercial intereſts. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that tuo 
gentlemen of equal fortune ſetting out in life, the one of them 
with Eis ten thouſand pounds, laying it out upon mortgage, and 


living upon ihe intereſt of his money, which would be zool. per 


annum, you would tax him, according to the principle of this 
Bill, for that income, and no more. Suppoſe the ſecond applies 


his 10, cool. in commerce, and it produces to nim 10021. per an- 
num, you will tax him at the rate toool. a vear, What is the 
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( 10 5 
reaſon af this difference ? They are both equal ; in point of reaf ; 
property. But as you make income the baſis of your taxation, 
| you impoſe upon diligence, upon activity, and upon induſtry, : 


double the weight which you lay upon him who chuſes to repoſe _ 


 indolently and fupinely upon the produce of his capital. It - 


thus you propoſe to preſerve in men that ſpirit by which this 
country has been diftinguithed from other nations. Idleneſs is 


favoured, diligence diſcouraged !—a principle ſo deteſtable that 
I could not have conceived it poſſible to enter into the mind of 
any man acquainted with the ſprings of human action. You call 
this, in another view, a tax upon luxury. Is a houſe a luxury? 
In the cafe of a multitude of my conſtituents, it neither is, nor 


8 can be ſo conſidered. You ſay, that where a man contributes | 


5 0* 


g. 
pa - I eV 
IF Ws 


largely to the payment of Aſſeſſed Taxes, he gives evidence oft 


_ wealth. What you conſider as evidence of his wealth are nothing | 
5 more than the implements of the trade by which he eule Ther 


are many, eſpecially among my conſtituents, whoſe conſtant cuſ- 
tom it 15 to let lodgings. They are objects of the preſent Bill. 


I know you may ſay, I dare fay you will, that they ſhall be re- 
: Feved by proviſions, which are to be adopted in the Committee. 
You pretend to ſomething like a proviſion to thoſe who let fur- 
niſhed houſes. Let us ſuppoſe that a tradeſman who pays a great 
rent for his houſe, ſuch as would induce you, by the preſent plan, 
to conſider him as a man of 10ool. a year income; his next door = 
- neighbour may be a private gentleman, whoſe real income is 


20951. a year, but who, by choice or accident, inhabits a houſe 


"> of much inferior value; he will, by this tax, have a lighter im- 
poſt than the tradeſman. This is only one of the ſubjects of 
complaint againſt this Bill. With reſpe& to thoſe who have 
ready furniſhed houſes, I nnderſtand they will be liable to the 
full extent of this tax; and that, whether they be tradeſmen or 8 
gentlemen, the one living upon a certain, the other upon an 
uncertain income, will make no difference; whereas it is moſt 
clear and manifeſt that the one lives upon a fortune, the amount 
of which he knows, and the other cmbarks the little capital he 


is able to collect in order to furniſh a houſe, and to take the 
chance of ſubſiſting upon the fruits of it. I ſhould like to be 
made acquainted with the juſtice and the equity of a Bill which 
_ confounds the diſtinction between theſe caſes. I am told indeed, 
that with regard to thoſe who take furniſhed houſes from their 
_ landlords, the occupiers are made anſwerable to Government for 
_ this Aſſeſſment, but that, under certain modifications, they are 
to call on their landlords to defray the expence of it, which, if 
the landlord refuſes to pay, they are permitted to recover by 
means of an action at law. A very pleaſant, a very certain, 
and a very conciſe remedy, eſpecially as it may frequently hap- 
pen that the landlord may not be forthcoming to anſwer this exi- 
geney of the State, but who" may very legally empower another 
perſon to receive his rent. I know that remedies may be inſert- 
ed in the preſent Bill, to protect thoſe that let lodgings in houſes 
- Furniſhed by themſelves: I dare ſay they will be much of the 
ſame complexion with that relief which is offered to thoſe who 
take furniſhed houſes, and it will have much the ſame efficacy. 
But to try the merits of the Bill by another teſt If you think 
| horſes, or dogs, or male-ſervants, fair teſts of opulence, in 


God's name how can any houſekeeper in Weſtminſter or London, 


or the Borough of Southwark, or any other conſiderable town, 
be fairly aſſeſſed? Is it poſſible to take any ſach criterion as the | 
| teſt of wealth in a populous place? It is quite impoflible that it 
_ ſhould enter into the mind of any man who governs his deciſions 
by reaſon to think ſo; and I am much ſurpriſed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſhould have taken advice ſo groſs as that 
which leads him to blunder upon the principle of the preſent 


Bill. He ſays, © here are horſes, they are to be conſidered as... 
articles of luxury.” They are fo, generally ſpeaking, to Mem- 


bers of this Houſe, to which, however, there are ſome excep- 


tions. They are by no means to be conſidered as articles of 
luxury to merchants, or to traders, whoſe buſineſſes are conſi- 
derable of extenſive, for many of them neceſſarily employ riders 
in the courſe of their commercial dealings. There are many 

a] WP + others 


ct ) 
others to whom horſes are abſolutely neceſſary. Medieat men, 
who are compelled to go from place to place in the courſe of 
their profeſſion, have occaſion for horſes ; as well as many others 
whoſe caſes it is not neceſſary for me to mention. I ſay, there. 
fore, that this Bill proceeds upon a principle which, in every 
view of it, is vicious as far as I have hitherto conſidered it. But 
this is not all; you are called upon to regulate your future ex- 
actions, not by the future prudence of men, which would be a 

1 fair rule of impoſt in certain caſes, but by the moſt unjuſt, the 

moſt unreaſonable, the moſt iniquitous rule that can be poſſibly 


adopted chat of the paſt expenditure of men. A man may have 


lived improvidently or imprudently, but who from experience 


finds it wiſe to contract his expences. By this Bill you allow him 


no chance of retrieving his fortune by that prudence which is 
the effect of his experience. Vou do not allow a man the benefit 
which ought to be the reſult of a long and prudent life. Let us 
ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a man who, by his induſtry and fru- 


1 ality in life, or who is poſſeſſed of a competent fortune from e 
his parents, reſiding in the country, ſhould wiſh to come to 


London for a ſeaſon with his family; from the ſhort ſtay he in- 
tends to make, it may not poſſibly be a great object with him what 


| his expences are. He wiſhes to ſhew his wife and daughters the : 


gaiety of the town; he conducts them to places of public amuſe- 
ment; and determines to retire into the country again, to enjoy 
his rural amuſements. This he might have done at any time 
previous to this Bill, without any other expence than such as he 
expected to attend his excurſion to, ſtay in, and return from the 
metropolis. But if he take ſuch an excurſion in the year 1797, 
woe be to him, to his wife, to his children, and to all thoſe 
who are moſt dear to him; for he is not only to pay for the ex- 
pence of that excurſion, but the expences of that excurſion are 
to be eſtimated according to the aſſeſſment which is made upon 
him in that day of his levity, and is to be called the teſt by which 
is ability to ſerve the State is to be eſtimated. This is ſaid, 1 
know it is only to be a Ny meaſure. It would be ex- 
'- | | — 
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travagant to active it as an impoſt for life. Upon that, a word 
or two by and by. I ſay he is ſettled. hy this with a large, a heavy, 
an enormous, an unjuſt, an inequitable impoſt. This mode of 
calling upon men for future exertions ia the ſervice of. the State 
zs too iniquitous to bear the teſt of one moment's reflection. This 
principle of injuſtice reminds me of the illuſtration which Sterne 


gives of the violent extortion of the ancient Government of 
France. The caſe is exactly in point. When at Lyons, Vorick 
reſolved to change his mode of travelling, and fail down the 


| Rhine inſtead of going poſt. The Poſt-maſter, however, applied 
| 10 him for fx livres, fix ſous, as the price of his next poſt. < But 
"I do not intend to travel poſt,” ſaid Yorick. © You may, if 
«© you pleaſe,” replied the Poſt-maſter © But I do not pleaſe,” | 
 faid Vorick “ I mean to go by water.“ That is no matter, 


| faid the Poſt-maſter—** you muſt pay for the next poſt, whether 
«you have changed your mind or not.” And, ſaid Mr. Fox, 


SN here the word principle or ſpirit was uſed as they are always uſed, 


to ſandtify injuſtice ; for, ſays the Poſt-maſter—* The ſpirit of | 


* the impoſt is, that the Grand Monarque ſhall not ſuffer by your 5 


- . ” e * was, and * to N — 


5 80 it is ok the 8 ws; for all the 3 who hank paid 5 
5 an in this country are called upon for great and addi- 
tional aſſeſſments, which they muſt pay, or which muſt rather be 

vreſted from them by diſtraining upon their goods, not upon a 

computation of their future ability, nor in proſpect of their fu- 

ture views, but in conſequence of their former expenditure, whe- 
ther wilely or imprudently occaſioned. By this plan it is in vain 
that a man's prudence is called into regulate his circumſtances. 

Let us conſider this as applicable to perſons in trade, as diſtin» 

guiſhed from thoſe who poſſeſs permanent and ſpecific incomes. 


A man in trade may fay, that the laſt year was a good one, and 


therefore he kept his one-horſe chaiſe, but whether he ſhould 
5 ee it muſt depend upon cireumſtances; that he governed 
his expenditure prodently by the . of his circumſtances, 


and 


tins 


and Sn If kis unde was worte this year than it was the 


laſt, he would ſet aſide his one-horſe chaiſe and many other con- 


veniencies. But by the principle of this Bill you do not allow 
| him to do fo, and you add a mockery and inſult to an injury, 


dy telling him that you will call upon him to ſupport the exi- 


gencies of the State according to his eſtabliſhment as it appears 
dy a former aſſeſſment, and you tell him that he ſhall pay here- 
after triple what he formerly did, and this you intend as a com- 


pliment to his growing wealth as a tradeſman. But it ſeems 


there is to be ſome relief in this Bill to thoſe who are over- 
rated. They are to have abatements in proportion as they ſhall 
prove they are aſſeſſed beyond their income, But how is this 
abatement to take place? By the diſcloſure of all the private 
Aatairs of a man in trade—a mode of relief which, if it deſerves 
| the name, is as intolerable as the grievance. Take any trades- 
_ man, a watch-maker for inſtance, be would tell you that his in- 
come, prior to the laſt impoſt upon watches, was much ſups- | 
rior to what it is now. That muſt be the caſe with every other 
man in trade, eſpecially as he does not know how he may be 
taxed hereafter. I am the more ſupported. in this part of my ar- 
| 5 gument, when 1 refer to the future proſpect of the Miniſter, for _ 
be tells us that a very conſiderable part of the Ways and Meanz 
are yet to come. How therefore it is poſſible for a tradeſman, 


- without knowing what the future ſubjects of taxation are to be, 


to gueſs at his future income? Under ſuch conſiderations, the 
idea of calling upon a tradeſman to gueſs at his future income 
is the moſt horribly unjuſt proceeding that ever could be deviſed 
by any Miniſter of State. It is ſtated by a Noble Lord, that 
_ this Tax will neceſſarily fall heavy upon the middling claſs, be, 


cauſe, generally ſpeaking, they conſume articles which partake 
of the double quality of luxuries of life and neceſſaries. To 
which I muft anſwer, that it is a grievance to any claſs of men, 
particularly ſo to thoſe whoſe incomes are limited to a certain 
amount, not to have the benefit which generally ariſes from a 


prudent diminution of expences; It i allowing them no advan - 
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tage from any economy, they might be diſpoſed to adopt ; and 
it is expoſing them, notwithſtanding all diſpoſition to economy, 
to utter ruin. It is not what the tradeſmen will have to pay to 
the Aſſeſſment in direct contribution, but what he will have to 
| ſiffer in diminiſhed trade; for by the attack on all the claſſes of 


Gentlemen, you drive them to privations which are ruinous to 
trade. They may economiſe; they may drink leſs wine; they 


may indulge leſs in the comforts that are particularly dear or | 
habitual to them; but this evil, great though it is, is little ia 
- compariſon of the miſchief it will do to trade. It will, how- 
ever, introduce new manners and habits among us; and I will 
fairly ſay, that I am not for confounding the ranks' of ſociety. 


This is one of the evils, with which this meaſure is pregnant 


No act of the Directory ever did ſo much to confound the ranks 85 
of mankind as this meaſure will do. It will, out of the race of 
Gentlemen, create two orders—princes and beggars. All the 
body of middle-gentlemen will be reduced to beggary, for it is 
in vain to ſay that it is to be conſidered as a fingle or a fol 
tary exertion. It is announced for two years and a quarter, but 


who will ſay that it is to cloſe there? Who will fay that we 
have any near proſpect of Peace, or that this is likely to give us 
a Peace? A tenth of the income is the nominal amount of the 


Aſſeſſment; But in this the Aſſeſſment is proportionate in name, 
not in ſubſtance; and there is no equality in its burthen on the 
people. The Gentleman of 1000l. a year, for inſtance, who 
has to pay 100l. a year, is much more ſeverely taxed than th* 
man of 10,000l. a year who has to pay 100ol. A very little re- 
fllection will prove to Gentlemen that the one caſe is infinitely 


more ſevere than the other. But whatever may be the hardſhips 


which it may bring on Gentlemen, they are nothing, I repeat 
it, in compariſon of its effects on the commercial part of the 


community. To Gentlemen it may operate to retrenchment, 


and to the privation of indulgencies ; but to the Trader it is 
ruin. The glentat on of the beſt race of Gentlemen may ſub- 
ſide, and the young men may be taught more prudeat habits ; 


but 


( 16 ) 
but this very retrenchment will be fatal to trade, and fatal alſo 
to the exiſting revenues. Commercial people have no reſuge. 


They cannot retrench, for they do not now indulge. By every 


| account, which I have been able to collect, by the report of 
every perſon whom I have been, and by the whole tenor of 


the meetings of my Conſtitutents, I find that men of all de- 
ſeriptions, and whatever be their party feelings, unite in ab- 


1 horrence of the principle and tendency of this Bill. They all 


| object to the principle, becauſe the Aſſeſſed Taxes are not | 


merely not a juſt criterion of wealth, but the worſt and moſt 


fallacious that could be deviſed—for in every part of this me- 


tropolis, ſo fatal has been the diſaſtrous war in which we are | 


giftcuity collected. They are either in arrear, or poſtponed, or 
| the goods of the unhappy perſons are regularly diſtrained; and 
_ they all unite indeclaring, not merely againſt the inexpeniency, | 


dut againft the total impractability of forcing the receipt ; this is 5 


not the opinion of one diſtrict, or of one party, but it is the ge- = 
neral opinion of every part of the people who have had time to 
examine the provilions of the Bill; and really it will be a ſingu- 
Ur thing, if the Houſe ſhould oppoſe themſelves to the univer- 
fal voice of the kingdom. Gentlemen ſeem to forget that we 
affect at leaſt to call ourſelves the Repreſentatives of the People. 
I know that we are no ſuch thing, but we affect to call ourſelves 
| fo. Vet in this Houſe only fifteen Gentlemen could be found to 
vote againſt a meaſure upon which, out of that Houſe, there 
das not merely a majority, but an unanimity of diſſent. Mi- 
niſters, in this inſtance, cannot plead the ir ſubterfuge, that it is 
te mere cry of a party. It is no ſuch thing. Unanimous dif. 
5 approbation has come from the moſt extraordinary places. 
Even the Common Council has been unanimous. There are 
but two forts ot Repreſentation—actual and virtual. You can- 
not pretend to call yourſelves the actual Repreſentatives of the 
People, but you ſay you are the virtual—Prove yourſelves ſo, 
then, by obeying ther united voice, 1 hope and truſt that you 
| | wall 


tw) 


will come round, and ew yourſelves, i in ſome degree, entitled 


to the name of virtual Repreſentatives. I will fairly tell you. 


that even if you were to do ſo, I ſhould not confider it as a ſuf- 


ficient proof that you are even the true virtual Repreſentatives 


of the People, unleſs I ſee you alſo ſympathize with the People. 
You muſt make common cauſe with them. You muſt invite ; 
them to ſacrifices by your own example—You mult lead the way. 
1 remember an Hon. Member, row no more, who had the happy 
art of mixing argument with pleaſantry in a way that was 
never excelled. Mr. Burke illuſtrated this principle by a tory 
very much in point. A French Regiment, in ſpeaking of an Old 
Colonel whom they had loſt, and of a new one that had ſuc- 
ceeeded him, extolled the firſt to the ſkies— . What particular 
reaſon have you for your ardent affection for the old Colonel, 
rather than the new ?” faid a perſon to tbem. We have no 
other reaſon (ſaid they) than this—the old Colonel always faid, 
Allens, mes enfans! The new Colonel ſays, Allez, mes enfans ”” 
This was indeed a ſtriking contraſt; and juſt in this mannner T 
dad aver we ought to act towards the People. We ought not to ſay 
to them, Go, make ſacrifices!''—but, « Let us make facri- 
 fices es. To rouſe the energy of the People, let us hear of the 
ſacrifice of the Crown. It is from the higheſt place that the 
example ought to be given. It will animate and checr the heart | 
| of the — 


= Solamen tende focios habuifſe — * 


55 When men are called on to give up their 3 ad 
| they may be, whether of horſes or gardens, it is but reaſonable 
| that they ſhould ſee the Crown participating in the ſacrifice. But 
| when, inſtead of this, we ſee only that new patronage is to be 
obtained out of the levying of 14 millions in this way, we muſt 

feel that theſe are bad ſymptoms, and that there is no common 


cauſe in the exertions we are called upon to make; and we are 


made to believe that there is ſomething in this war which makes 
it unfit for all ſuch examples to be given. An Honourable Gen- 
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neman (Ilr. Dundas) ſays, that expenditure will not be diminithed | 


on account of this Tax—it will only change hands—great ſums 
will be wanted, he ſays, to clothe and to maintain the army, I 
wiſh the Houſe to mark the expreſhon—T certainly believe him — 


.- great ſums will go to the army. But is that any conſolation to 

me? If 200l. is to be taken out of my pocket, what care I to 2 

whom it is to be paid ? But this very argument is, and ought to 
be, an object of juſt and ſerious alarm to the nation; for while 


theſe enormous ſums are to be paid into che hands of Government, 
it becomes almoſt the ſole conſumer. Let us examine the fact. 
One tenth of the expenditure of the whole kingdom is eſtimated 


at 7 millions. That makes the total expenditure 70 millions; but 
perhaps, as this is not the juſt teſt, and that there may be evaſion, 
the total expenditure may be 100, ooo, oool. a year during this 
war. If, then, it be true that the expences of the war are ſo eſ- 
ſential to revenue, what a proſpect for us when this ſource of re- 
| venue ſhall be cut of! The Hon. Gentleman, in ſpeaking of a 
pledge, is extremely defirous of overlooking and explaining away 
bis own. He is not willing to remember the emphatical pledge 
that he gave, never to make peace with the Jacobin Government 
| ef France. What can we expect from men who have, through f 
the whole of the war, ſhrunk from every pledge they have ever 
given? It is only by their removal that the Nation can be ſaved 


trom its preſent perilous fituation. They are either fools or hy- 


pocrites who attempt to ſeparate Miniſters from their meaſures, 


or affect to think that our affairs can be retrieved in their hands. 


. The Cuuntry mult take its fate, if they are ſo dull of intellect, or 
ſoo infatuated as to conceive that they can be reſcued from their 
preſent ſituation by the imbecility that brought them into it. 


We are called upon to make this dreadful ſacrifice in order to 


xerrity France! We are to give up 7,000,000. in one year, in 


acldlition to all our other burdens, to ſhew to France that we have 


what their Poet calls Pembarras des richeſſes. Terrify France 
What, by ſhewing that we are forced to abandon the funded ſyſ- 


tem, which had ſupported up through ſo many difficulties, becauſe 
e we 


141 


ve dare no longer perſiſt in it Me Terrify France—by an exacion 

| which will not be paid, which will eonvulſe the country from one 
end to the other, or which, if it were poſſible to harbour the 
frantic idea of its poſſibility, would certainly paralyze all our fu- 


ture operations, and lay us helpleſs at their feet! But is it not too 


much to call for unanimity in the further proſecution of this war? 
They whoſe incapacity has been proved by a ſeries of * moſt. 8 
2 diſaſters, al for unanimity |. 


Can their late att, their W their violences in Eng- : 


1 5 land and Scotland, and ſtill more ſo in Ireland, delude the people 
Of France into an idea that they have the hearts of the country 
with them? Take the converſe of the propoſition. Would not 
the Miniſters of the Crown deride a declaration from the Direc- 
tory, in which, if a La Vendee was ſtill raging in France or Ire- 
land now, they {till talked of poſſeſſing the unanimous ſentiments 
oO of the people. The treatment of Ireland was ſuch as to harrow- 
up the ſoul—it was ſhocking to the heart, to think that a nation 
ol brothers was thus to be trampled on like the moſt remote co. - 
Jony of conquered ſtrangers; and it was monſtrous to hear the 
_ Miniſter talk of wielding Ireland as a weapon of force; Ireland 
Which he was now holding himſelf under a military hand! The 
Hondurable Gentleman takes it amiſs that my Honourable Friend 
| ſhould ſay, that the whole conteſt is about nine or ten worthleſs 
men who are our Miniſters: and yet, can any man queſtion the 
truth of the aſſertion who has obſerved their manners? During 
the whole courſe of our misfortunes they have not failed in their 
ſole undivided obje—in amaſſing for themſelves and followers, | 
Places, Penſions, Peerages, and Honours. But what is the true 


and only ground of Unanimity? In the ſupport of a Miniſter, | 


confidence in the rectitude of his ſyſtem, and in his capacity for 
carrying it into effect. Can they expect this Unanimity ? Re- 
view their grounds of the war, the Scheldt, Flanders, the Deeree 
of the 19th of November, &c. have they not given up every one 
f 2 en, as well as all that followed them, and their ta- 
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France, united with all Europe. 
changed, as well as their templation—the brink of bankruptcy— 


and yet he calls for unanimity ! 
and in truth there is no remedy for our evils, but Peace. And 


1 


0 lents were now employed in explaining away the declarations - 
| they had made: They could not, however, ſo eaſily explain 


away the — that they made from Virgil. It ſtood on re · 


| potuit quæ ION Im 
Ef: fuit, toto certatum eſt Corperd regni. 


They firſt held out to us the tempting occafion of . 
Year after year their object 


ruined finances diſtracted country —reign of terror inſupport- 


| able—reign of terror at an end, and conſequently the vigour it 
_ created—all in their turn were the baits they held out, and all as 


they ſailed made way for new delufions. Every thing was to be 


effected by our Allies; and accordingly four millions one year, 
f two millions another, and two millions ſent by ſtealth in the third, 
| were declared to be the cheapeſt way of carrying on the war- 
Now we are cut off from this cheap mode of defence. I was 


alarmed for the conſequence ; ſince being cut of from this cheap” 


eſt mode, I feared we muſt be forced to take more extravagant 


means; but here I was happily diſappointed ; for this relief from 


the Emperor has been accompanied by lowering our Army and 
Navy at home.—Where he has failed, therefore, he has gained. 
Again he ſaid that there was no way of ſupporting the Bank but 
by ſending money to the Emperor: he did ſend it—and the Bank 
ſtopt! He is now prevented from ſending any more money to 
the Emperor; and I underſtand that the paper of the Bank is in 
better credit than it was! 


In the ſame manner every declaration 
that he has ever made has failed him; but none ſo lamentably as in 


pence of the year millions under what it has turned out to be ;— 
He can expect no unanimity; 


this is not all:—we mult have peace and repole, not merely by the 
change of Miniſters and „ puniſhment, but by a tho- 
rough 


nz. 


ain 
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nin change and refrem in the ſyſtem which has brought us to 
this ruin, by a return to the principles of liberty, not of power. 
Without this there could be no preſervation for this country, I 
feel it as my moſt ſolemn duty to ſpeak out. Unleſs Ireland is in- 
ſtantly conciliated, and brought back to the enjoyment of its ge- 
tine rights and communion-in the Conſtitution ; unleſs Scotland 
zs alſo reconciled ; unleſs all the three kingdoms are reftored to 
dle bleſſings of chat peace and perfect freedom of which they have 
been deprived, there can be no chance for the country to riſe out 
of her preſent misfortunes ; nor until you accompliſh this can you 
hope ever for peace, becauſe until you obtain this you cannot 
ſpeak to France with the power of union; nor can you delude | 
the DireQory with the boaſt of ſtrength while they ſee you alien. 
; . by 536 every part of the emplic. 


In the argument which I have takes the liberty to wonkle you 7 
e with, I have not wandered from the particular meaſure of the day, : 
3 becauſe i it is inſeparable from the cauſes that have given riſe to it. 
This is no common tax; and it is our duty, on a queſtion of ſuch | 
_ dreadful import, to follow the wiſe practice of our anceſtors—to 
conſult our conſtituents. Do not let us delude ourſelves by the 
| idea that there is no danger. It is imminent. No human being 
can calculate the horrors to which the meaſure may give riſe. 1 


deprecate raſhneſs. I know that men are fond of talking of the 


theoretical bleſſings of our Conſtitution—I ſay, that unleſs you 

make the people ſeel the practical bleſſings, you do nothing. 

Talk of the Jacobin principles of the French Directory! No man 
has made ſo many Jacobins.as the Right Honourable Gentleman; 


and if this meaſure is to be perſevered in, there is no ſaying to 


what we ſhall bedriven. The tax may be put under the manage- 
ment of the military. It cannot be collete4—what comes next? 
 —They may diſtrain; and when they have ſeized on our beds ard ; 
chairs, they may take our perſons—Contre opes, primum, et poſt in 
corpora ſeviri, Is ſuch a meaſure to be hurried through this 7 
Houle? | I am abr of no exaggeration, I am ſure that if tima 
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de given, you wil have from all the great towns, from Briſtol, | 
Birmingham, Mancheſter, Liverpool, and elſewhere, remonſtrances 
as ſtrong as thoſe you have ſeen from the city of London, from my 


Conſtituents, and from the Borough of Southwark. I ſhudder at 
the conſequences if you perſiſt, They may be dreadful. It is 
only by a quick return to the genuine principles of our anceſtors 


chat we can be ſafe. If we do not, I can only fay, that the 
« days of theſe kingdoms are numbered, and {that their ruin is 
not diſtant. The Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) has 


ſaid, that ©* there cvere men who could give peace to the country, 


without throwing things into confuſion, the preſent Miniſters would 
Bethe baſeft of mankind if they did not yield and make way for them.” 
F there are any men who feel themſelves capable of refloring peace to 


theſe kingdoms, wit ant a change of ſyſtem, or reftoring the Conflitu= 


tion to its vigenr, J can only ſay they are more ſanguine than Jam. 
I can Jpeak without any perſonal motive on the Jubjee, for T publicly 
Aclare, that I never will have @ feat, high or low, in any Adminiſ- 
tration, until public opinion all have decided for a thorough and 


perfeZ Reform of all our abuſes, and for a direct return to the ge- 


 muine principles of the Britiſb Conſtitution. If there are men bold and 7 : 
- fanguine enough to think that they can net only procure peace but tran- 


| guillize the country without this, let them try iber I vill nale no 5 
* in - 1 9 | : 


SPEECH of the Rt. Hon. C. J. FOX, | 
| | o THE | | 
' THIRD READING of the NEW ASSESSED TAX BILL. 


- 5 


1 ATE, Sir, as the hour is, I confeſs Iam ſotry toriſe before 


I have heard the whole of the charges to be preferred 


againſt me. The Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) _ 
who has juſt ſat down prefaced the prineipal part of his ſpeech 
with ſomething extremely ſingular. He lamented the miſchiefs 
ariſing from debates generating into party diſputes. He thinks we 
lead to party diſputes, becauſe we treqently arraigu the conduct 
of his Majeſty's Miniſters. The Honourable Gentleman, how- 
ever, thinks himſelf juſtified in arraigning the conduct, not of 
his Majeſty's Miniſters, not of the meaſures of the Executive 


Government, but in arraigning the conduct of individuals, 


whom he chuſes to ſuppoſe to be candidates for office. Does 
he know that we are candidates? Is he ſure that any temptation 
of office would be ſuch as we ſhould accept of? Why is he 
fo certain that this is a juſtifiable ground for ſelecting indivi- 
| duals for attack, rather than for adverting to the Bill which he 
knows he cannot ſupport, or to the circumſtances in which the 
country is placed? But the Honourable Gentleman chuſes to 
| ſuppoſe we are candidates for office. I do not know whether 


he is or not — He has no right to ſuppoſe that we are. If from 


any intimate connection or acquaintance with us, he could dive 
into our ſentiments, he would find himſelf as much miſtaken 
upon the views of individuals, whom he is not in confidence 
with, as I believe he is upon the ſentiments of the People ?— 
But the Honourable Gentleman is quite at his eaſe to ſay, 
that we are out of the public opinion. Who commiſſioned him 
to ſay ſo? 1 e | „ 8 


Sir, I am the Repreſentative of a city of the firſt importance 


in the country, and certainly of one that is moſt harrafſed by 


the Bill? I am ſure, Sir, | am always unwilling to make my- 
ſelf the ſubject of diſcuſſion : but does he mean to ſay that that 


city has an ill opinion of me? Does he collect his ideas from 
any meetings that have been held? Will he try it with me? 
Will he preſume to ſay, that there is any Member in this Houſe 


who poſſeſſes more the affections of his Conſtituents, or Who 
has more the happineſs of acting cordially with them than 
myſelf? But it is eaſy for a perſon of fancied authority to 
ſuppoſe that he has a right to 8 to the People of Eugland 


What 
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bat doght to be their ſentiments. Does the Honourable Gen- 
h — lee this ill opinion in the expreſſions of the Public ?— 
Sir. I do not wiſh to enter particularly into this part of the 
ſabjeCt ; but ir furniſhes additional proof of this Houſe not being 


the real Repreſentative of the People. Some Gentlemen ſay, 


tat the Adminiſt:ation are in poſſeſſion of the general confidence 


of the People; and yet how many petitions have been preſented 


for their immediate diſmiſſal * I have had the honout to at · 


tend his Majeſty's Levee oftner, perhaps, than I may do, thong 


certainly I ſhall Ke. feel it my duty to pa e * 
to my Soxereign: but 1 fay, Sir, I ba 4 


Conſtituenta, that he believed they would think the diſmiſſal of 
His Majeſty's Miniſters, at the preſent moment, a general mis- 


fortune. Who are his Conſtituents? The City of London, 
that is, the Livery of London, who have petitioned for the 
diſmiſſal of thole Minifters, who have inſtrufted him to oppoſe 
this Bill, and to whom at the beginning of a Parliament he does 


pot think fit to attend, though at the end of one he alters his 


. conduct; I (ay, Sir, if he fees this, and then fays, whatever 


the petition deelares, he knows the opinion of his Conſtituents 
| better than they do; what is this but following up and com- 


plwKkẽbeting the blow by rendering petitions as contempt ib le as they are 

inefficacious* Not ſo the petitions in 1784—not ſo when they 
came in aid of the Crown—not fo when they came in aid of 
the prerogative againſt the privileges of Parliament. But what 
doctrine have we learnt from this? We have learnt that the 
Country is faſt approaching to that ſtate in which the voice of 
the Crown will be every thing. and the voice of the People 


nothing. I proteſt, Sir, I find is difficult to account for the 


turn which the debate has taken, and for thoſe per ſonalties 


which have been levelled againſt me by the HI Gen- 
ticman. In no other way can I account for them but by that 
Gentleman's himſelf to be an inſtrument to divert the 
public attention from the Bill, and from this violent attack upon 

property, io ſome ſuppoſed us in me, with about as much 


juttice as he encouraged the people of the country, i in 1784, to 


believe 


there too often 
dot to give a flat contradiftion to that affertion. But I ſuppoſe 
I (hall be told, © Oh, theſe petitions, we don't mind — _ 
If then we are come to this, if, after having checked the power 
ot petitioning, and cramping the Bill of Rights; if, I fay, 
| wander theſe difficulties men come and ſpeak their opinions and 
you fay, we don't mind them,” what is left for the Public? 
We are a Government of King, Lords, and Commons, but 
Vithout any Public. But this is now familiar | 
A City Member on a former Debate faid, with regard to his 


3 © 


kezere that it was my intention to fit upon the Throne. But 


he who complains of party diſputes makes every thing party and 
perſonal ; and I muſt fay, that I do not know one man who 


_ allows himſelf to encourage opinions in others which be knows 


not to be true, or who conſents to be ſuch a party inſtrument as 
that Honourable Gentleman. He fays, thoſe who wiſh to pro- 
| duce the worſt horrors that have taken place in France, and 


which, he adds, we all deplore, or all ay we deplore, inſinua- 


ting thereby that there are men who only ſay they deplore what 
they really rejoice at; does he think that 1, does he think that 


any Gentleman who fits on this Bench, nay, does he thipk that 


| there is any man, any where, who does not fincerely deplore 


them. Sir, the Honourable Gentleman believes no ſuch thing; 


And not believing ir, I ſay he lends bimſelf a little too much when 
he means to make ſuch an inſinuation. Upon that general ſubject —_ 
ir is not my intention to ſay much; but Sir, a word fell from the 


Learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt night, which afforded me 
much ſatisfaction. Speaking of the reign of Charles the Firſt, 


he ſaid, that that Parliament, which in many things acted right, 

did afterwards, and ſoon afterwards,: commit acts of unjuſtifia- 
dle violence. That is the way in which he ſpeaks coolly of the 

events of the luſt century, Why may he not think that men 


may alſo ſpeak coolly of occurrences leſs remote? Why may 


not ſuch an opinion be entertained of the events of this cen- 


tury? If the Honourable and Learned Gentleman had uſed the 


fame language as he uſed laſt night tothe hot cavaliers in Charles 


tze Second's reign, would he not have been told, What, you 
_ approve of all the horrors committed in thoſe times!” As he 
-would have been treated unjuſtly then, why may he not ſuppoſe 


that they who hold the ſame language now may be equall y un- 


* 


juſt; yet becauſe a perſon might think that good would ariſe 
from a change of affairs in France, he is to be conſidered as 
approving of all the conſequences to which ſuch a change gave 


riſe. But, Sir, the difference is, that when we ſpeak of the 


laſt century, and of remote events, we do not ſpeak with fuch 


violence as of the preſent century, and of events that have re- 
cently occured. d 7 | 
T have now to complain a little of another Learned Gentleman, 
(Mr. Percival) with reſpect to the time of his ſpeech. He choſe 
to employ much of that ſpeech, a very ingenious one I allow 


It was, upon what occurred on a former day. Sir, it is never 
my Wiſh to call Gentlemen to order; and indecd I know that 


there are occaſions in which order mult give way to things of 
greater impogtance. If, however, what I ſaid on a former day 
appeared to that Gentleman to be fo ambiguous, why did be 

Ts | ö not 


3 1 
not Giicloſe his ſentiments then? Why did he wait three 
weeks to point an epigram, and to ſharpen a parentheſis, when, 


pom_ ps, the preciſe words I uſed might not have been remem- 
d? Sir, if if ſuch a mode of conduct be blameable ip any 


one it is much more blameable in that Gentleman: he adverted 
to what was faid by an Honourable Baronet, and faid diſtinctly, 
tha: he adverted to him though he was abſent, becauſe it he 
A gain, God knows whether 
de might ſee him again till next Seſſion. Why was he not in- 

| Ruenced by the fame feeling with reſpect to me? Why, when 
I uſed thoſe words which he is pleaſed to call ambiguous, three = 
ago, why did he not remark upon them then, fearing that 
Imight not be preſent in the Houſe myſelf till next Sefſion ? a And 


had waited to fee him in the Houſe a 


Weeks 


no {come to thoſe formidable words. 


I thought myſelf called upon then, eſpecially as one Honourable 


Gentleman conſidered me as advertiſing for a piace, to declare, 
that unleſs a radical Reform of Parliament and of Abuſes, and a 
fundamental change in the ſyflem took Place, 1 for one could 
never form fart of. any Adminiſtration.. The Learned Gentle- 
man thinks me dexterous in explaining away my words. He 
ttinks fo, perhaps, hecauſe a perſon who has been fo often 
| miſrepreſented mult be ſuppoſed to be accuſtomed to explaining. 
But this is an art in which Honourable Gentlemen oppoſite ro 
me are infianely ſuperior ; and though 1 am an older man 
| than they, yet the Learned Gentleman muſt think me leſs dex- 
terous in it than men who are younger. But theſe words were 
explained by me. I ſaid that I meant a Reform of Parliament, 
and of the at uſes that had crept into the ſyſtem. Of increaſ- | 
ing power to protecting liberty. He now ſuppoſed theſe to be 
ambigious words, I mean to ſay, that the ſyſtem of abridging 
the power of the People ought to be reverſed, and that the 
ie ſhou!d be to diminiſh the power of the Crown, and 


© increaſe that of the People. But theſe, it ſeems, were am- 
_ bignous words. Little did | think, Sir, that I ſhoyld be ſubject 


: to the reproach of ambiguity. I rather imagined myſelf more. 
liable to the charge of plagiary from greater men than myſelf 
— | mean what Lord = 0s. end, did when he ſaid, we muſt have 


a change of Councils and of Counſellors, from a conviction of 


paſt errors. I meant what the late Lord Camelford did, when 


be oppoſed the granting a ſupply in time of war, and when 


we were threatened with an invaſion ; not as now from an in- 
rior 


VU pon a former debate I was accuſed A an egotiſt.— 
Sir, an Honourable Gentleman who had ſpoken rh me, had 


ſuppoſed the reaſon why perſons wiſhed for the diſmiſſal of the = 
preſent Miniſters was from whim or caprice, or fancy to others, 
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Mini 
been printed, as if it had been the ſpeech of the Right Honour - 
able Gentleman oppoſite to me; it was not his, but the ſpeech 
of Mr. Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford. 
whether the Right Honourable Gentleman ſpoke at all upon that 
| occaſion, but we who did ſpeak had his approbation, and 1 
believe the concurrence of his vote.— I am ſure that be did not 
thiak Lord Camel ford a dangerous man, for he made him a Peer, 
at the time when Peers were nor made by dozens, and when it 

was an honour to be raiſed to the Peerage. 
guage of Lord Camelford. This is my language. 
But it might be faid, this language might be 
but is not now; for Mi 
American War, but well in the conduct of the preſent. If I. 
however, have formed a different opinion, why is it dangerous 
or culpable in me to expreſs it? 
ſupply at the time to which I have alluded, 


1 guilty of repetition. 
iments, and as we grow older, that habit encreaſes upon us.— 
But l -plead guilty to the charge and declare, that in ten or 
twenty times, | have ufed preciſely the fame words, except that 


( 27 ) 
ferior fleet, bat from a ſuperior one! 
He fard, * 1 will not vote a ſupply now.” 
ſuſſer the French to invade us? 
ſupp] * his Majeſty, till a pledge is given of a change of 


What did he ſay then . 
What! would you 
© No; but [ will not vote a 


and Meaſures.” This {peech of the Noble Earl has 


I know not 


proper thaw,” 7 
iniſters behaved ill in the conduct of the | 


Has reſiſting the grant of 
delivered the 


Country up to France, Spain, and Holland? No, Sir! but we 
knew that reſiſting a ſupply was doing that which mult 
a a change, and that it was in fact voting the beſt ſapply to ) his 
Majeſty. 


produce 


But l feel that I am e ban of vlagiary, PR more 
We are all apt to repeat our former ſen- 


1 have not made uſe of the words, Reform in Parliament.— 
Upon that let us conſider, that what has been faid fo often with- 


out giving alarm, is not what is at preſent to alarm the People; 


but what has been faid more recent'ly? A Reform in Parlia- 
ment, There is the fore. As long as I confined myſelf to the 
ating the neceſſity of a reform of abuſes, of a change of mea. 
ſures, and of ſyſtems, ſo long | might be anſwered, and per- 


haps blamed, till I added the words—Reform in Parliament. 2 
But it is policy of thoſe Gentleman to ſay, that it is not to that 


which they particularly object. Yer what is the reaſon why 
it is ſo alarming at this moment? In an Addreſs to his Majeſty, 
which I moved in the month of May 1796. I prayed for a com- 
plete and radical change of Councils and Syſtem. [Mr. Fox 


here read the Addreſs from the Journals of the Houſe, ] 


1 am only ſtating that 


Fo not now juſtity ing the 4 Wrefs : 
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there maſt be ſome reaſon why thoſe words were not at that time 


taken up as ſo alarming. It is eaſy to find a cauſe. Becauſe 
| the Right Honourable Gentleman finds himſelf in a ſtate of 
difficulty becauſe he finds a general odium prevailing againſt 


this Bill; becauſe he finds himſelf in danger, he endeavours to 


| pervert ſome words of mine, knowing that nothing but the idea 
- of dangerous deſigus in others can make him at all tolerable or 
endurable to the country. But, it ſeems, I muſt explain my 
words: it fo happens that I did.in the former debate explain 
them. I ſaid that what I wiſhed was, that the Conſtitution 
mould be reſtored to its former baſis, and the People to that 
weight which they had before the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war. The Right Honourable Gentleman who had not 
then thought of alarming the People with theſe words, faid with 
2 kind of witticiſm, and all this to keep things as they are !' 
What | laid was, that I wiſhed for a reform, not to keep things 
as they are, but as they were. That was what I ſtated both 
in my ſpeech and in the explanation, and now I hope that the 
Learned Gentleman will not conceive that his ſpeech has forced 
this from me, but that mine will produce the effect upon him of 
 taducing him to liſten to explanations in future. 
I ſee now a ftreſs laid upon the word radical. Having ſup- 
ported a ſpecific Reform, moved by my Honourable Friend, 
Mir. Grey, I did not think it neceſſary to avoid-the uſe of the 
Word radical, merely becauſe it had been uſed by other perſons 
Voith different views; but that the Learned Gentleman thinks 
that radically and fundamentally are to be conſtrued literally. 
Do wiſhto deſtroy the root of the Conſtitution ? No, Sir; but 
tte root of our prievances.— Do I with to undermine the foun- 


dations of the Monarchy ? No—but to undermine the foundation 
of that ſyſtem which has brought this Country to its preſent de- 


plorable ſituation. Are there Gentlemen here who have for- 
gotten all the politics of former times? Are there not Members 
of the Cabinet who will ſay, that I do not ſpeak ambiguouſly 
when [| ſpeak of deſtroying the ſy ſlem that produced the Amer; - 
can War. I rather uſed the word from prejudice to thoſe times. 
Would Mr. Burke, the author of the Enquiry into the Cauſes 
of the preſent Diſcontents, have thought the wiſh for a change 
- of ſy ſtem an ambiguity, It was a term uſed by all of us. The 


whole of our politics were directed againſt it. Though we diſ- 


approved of the American War, we did not conſider that as the 
grand evil, but as the effect of it. Thoſe Gentlemen could not 
think the events of the year 1784 tended to defiroy it. But they 
imagined when the Revolution in France took place that it was 
 necellary to attend to that alone. The only addition, there- 


tore, 


EEC, CE oe een ST 
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fore, that I made to the expreſſions uſed on former occa- 
ſions, was the addition of the words, a Reform in Parliament;“ 


and though that has been kept behind by Gentlemen, yet it is 


more in their minds than all the reſt. It may be ſaid to me, 


why have you who have always been a friend to Reform, yet 


did not think it fo indiſpenſabl) neceſſary ; why have you, who 


have ſo often talked of radical reform alone, why do you bring | 


forward the queſtion of Parliamentary Reform now? My opi- 


nion, Sir, on that, though it was deſirable, yet that in the then 5 


ſtate of the country it did not appear to be ſo indiſpenſible. 


The Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite to me was of a dif- 
ferent opinion: he ſtated, that without a Reform in Parliament 
no good Adminiſtration. could be had, and with it no bad 
Addminiſtration will be ſucceſsful. Such was that Gentle- 


man's opinion: he thought not only that a change of Miniſters | 


Vas neceſſary; but mark this, that a Reform in Parliament was 
alſo neceffary, What was it to fecure the Country againſt? 
Againſt vague dang 
too much ſenſe to talk in that way; what he alluded to was, ö 
that Reform in Parliament was neceſſary to preſerve the Country 

againſt the repetition of fuch calamities as the American War. 

The Houſe muſt be convinced that it is for want of that reform 
we have fallen into an evil ſimilar bet infinitely greater than that 

War. Sir, there are ſome points of reſemblance between thoſe 

two evils, though they are ſo different in point of magnitude.— 

What was the general deſcription of that War? That it was 
once for the ſupport of Power againſt Liberty, real or pretended. 
ln the commencement that War was popular, the calamities of 
it at length rendered it otherwiſe ; but this Houſe for ſome time 


ers? The Right Honourable Gentleman had 


longer ſupported it. oa rn no De ww: Boney 
| There was another circumftance, —that War produced ia 


Ireland a ſituation of affairs which led ſome perfons to fay would 
diſſever that kingdom from this. What has been the cafe of this 
War? It is a war, you fay, againſt pretended Liberty. It 


was made popular for forme time; but when the People grew 


= tired of it, the Houſe of Commons ſtill continued to ſupport it. 


In Ireland too it has produced a criſis. The miſchiets appre- 
hended in the American War were avoided by conciliation—in 


this they have been aggravated by conciliation held out and then 


broken, which has led to a ncceſſity, as they fay, of employing 
iuch military force as has made it rather a diver ſion for the enemy 
than a ſuceour to Great Britain. 1 cannot help thinking that 
the mediations of the Right Honourable Gentleman have been 
ſull y confirmed, and that without reform we can have no ſe- — 
curity againſt the recurrence of ſimilar evils, RY 
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The Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſſ, and another 


Noaoutadle Gentleman who ſpoke earlier, attacked the Seceſſion. 
Ide preſent Seceſſion, ſay they, was in the time of difficulty, 
_ of war, of menances, of invaſion. There, tortunatel y, can 
produce authority. The Houſe will remember, that in 1777, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, whoſe name [ muſt always reve- 
rence and love, and whoſe worth, as is often the caſe, is more 
felt by the events that have occurred ſince his death, the Mar- 
duis of Rockingham, Lord John Cavendiſh, Sir George Saville, 
Mr Burke, and others, abſented themſelves in the midſt of a 
war when taxes were to be impoſed and loans to be raiſed. 1 
thought their abſence continued longer than I deemed prudent, 
and I came down to the Houſe; but I beg, Sir, that common 
candour will be ſhewn towards me, and that what was deemed | 
hocourable in thoſe men, will not be conſidered as factious in 


me. What were the motives for our ſeceſſion? I will not tell 


the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt that he was the 
| Cauſe; but he ſays moſt of the miſchiefs has been produced be- 
cauſe we ſtated our opinions. If I paid much reſpect to his 
authority I ſhould ſtay away. He ſays no; not ſtay away, but 
de ſilent when you are here. I will only obſerve in paſſing, that 
our return ſeemed to afford pleaſure, inaſmuch as it gave Gen. 
dlemen a gotden opportunity for ſhewing their zeal for the Go- 
vernment. But the Honourable Gentleman ſays the People are 
diſſatisfied with our abſence. I muſt learn this from better au- 
_ thority ; my conſtituents have told me differently. This, how- 
_ ever, Was a queſtion upon which they defired my attendance. 
One Honourable Gentleman ſays, wittily, we complain that 
Parliament neglect their duty, and we attempt to prove it by 
neglecting it ourſelves. Sir, we do not complain that Members 
ſtay away, but that when ther are here they do not do their 
duty. But theſe were not the reaſons of our abſence. I wiſh 
the attention of the Public to be directed to our conduct: they, * 
T hope, will judge juſtly, | wiſh them to look at the conduit 
of the Houſe of Commons, and judge whetheg it is a place in | 
which we could produce any advantage : when they have fo 8 
judged, I ſball be obedicat. — 
But the Honourable Gentleman ſays we keep our ſeats; : we 


do: and I will fairly own to him, that I have as little intention 


of applving to the Right Honourable Gentleman for the Chiltern 
Hundreds as for :ny other place in his gift. Why? Becauſe | 


do not think our vac: ing our ſeats would be productive of any 


good. But am I to deſpair of any change? It 1 
a circumftance that the Houle ſhall reject that in one Seffion 


which they have approves ot in the preceeding one. Upon wy 
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ſubject it will be proper to remark what the Honourable Gen- 


tleman fays: He ſtates, © you ſtay away for a Parliamentary 


Reform; you do net wiſh it to be ¶ected through the medium of 


this Houſe.” Sir, I ſay I do wiſh it to be effeFed by this Houſe. 
I may hope that Parliament may ſer an example of a reform of 
abuſes, by paſſing a vote for it. The Honourable Gentleman 
ſays, you do not expect the Commons to do it. How then? 
By my ſpeeches? No, Sir, but by the opinion of the People, 

which if expreſſed with unanimity, will, I truſt, produce an 
effect upon this Houſe, If it does not, 1 know not why 1 
ſhould continue to give any authority to the opinion that this is 


a Houſe which has the power to do good by unbiaſſed debate. 


I believe that they who think the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution 
remains, and that the power of legiſlation does not reſide in the 
Executive Government, do not know the real ſtate of the Coun- 


try. But, Sir, they who have not much reſpect for their 


Conſtituents, they may ſay that the People regret my abſence. _ 
of the Commons at large, I wiſh to know : 
whoſe Conſtituents would wiſh for their attendance? ln ſpeak- Y_ 
log of the ſyſtem, I own the King has a right to make Peace and 
War. Who doubts it? But the Commons have a right to 
make War impracticable. Yet all this is frittered away; every 
thing is interpreted to the ftrict letter in favour of the Crown, 
and every thing explained away that relates to the People, and 
the whole Conſtitution ſhaken from its baſis. VVV 
That nothing in which my name is mentioned may be left 
uninttoduced into this debate, the Secretary of State has adverted 
to a Letter from a Noble Earl (Moira). e ſpeaks of what paſt 
upon that occaſion. Sir, of that I know juſt as much as is 
mentioned in that letter. I know that application was made by 


ſeveral Members to thit Noble Earl, reſpecting a change of 


Miniſters; who the Members were I know not; but this remarK 
_ arifes naturally out of the ſubject: that it is poſſible men may 
go on in ſupport of Miniſters, who diſapprove of their conduct 
and wiſh for their removal. The Honourable Gentleman ſays, 
I might gueſs that if the Right Honourabie Gentlemen were 
our of place, | ſhould come in. Perhaps he thinks I ſhould | 
= Have ſaid— My Lord, take care!—T ſupport you— An Admini- 
ſtration ſo formed cannot laſt above a Seſſion, and then I ſha!] 
come in !—l faid no ſuch thing. —-1 ſhould have ſaid, tab e 
care, my Lord, when you are forming a Miniſtry, that you are 


not for ming it-without ſome ſolid grounds of reform; take care 
thar you are not going into a country not made for men of your 


frankneſ(s.—But, above all, take care that you are not brought 


in to put an end to this war alone; and that then the oid 
| | F Eo 1 {ſyſtem 
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1 4 be revive, and the preſeut Miniſters ooſſibly a 


1 might have ſaid fo. I wiſhed for any change of Adminiſtra- 
tion that ſhould procure peace: but that in any caſe I would 


torm no part ualeſs upon a complete dereliftion of thoſe princi- 


pies and ſeſlems of which I complained, Yet I think it too 
- much to be called upon in this way, I ſent no terms. Yet 
Every man has a right to ſay, that it is ouly under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances he can be of any advantage. 
Sir, with reſpect to a Parliamentary Reform, Wierer ima- 


_ gined that I think of a Reform, but through the Parliament, 
Knows little of me. I deteſt the preſent Minifters. I deteſt 
| the ſyſtem that has been purſued of late years; but on no 
account do I deteſt it more than on this, that it has made me 
look upon that as poſſible, which n to that ſyſtem 


confidered as totally impoſſible. 


What do the Hovourable Gentlemen think of us? The Gen- : 
= tleman who ſpoke laſt ſays, every debate degenerates into party 
diſputes. Does he think we wiſh for all the horrors that have 
deen witneſſed in France? No: bur that we wiſh for violence. 
Does he think, after having taken ſuch a part in councils, or in 

dcbate as I have, that I am ambitious of becoming a great 
_ General, of equatliag Buonaparte ; or like Barras, of leading 
an army againſt the Parliament. Does he think any ſuch thing? 
I know there are men, who may think ſo of thoſe who may 
not be wealthy. Does he imagine [ ſhould better my circum- 
ſtances from confu ſion? 5 
Axe, but then comes what has been the ke of the * 
peſterday and to- day.— diſappoĩatment and envy.”, Diſappoint- 
ment and envy may goad men to what is contrary to the public 
intereſts and to their own, I find I am compared to Hanno; 
not {or his abilities, but as a perſonificaticn of envy, Sir, 1 
cannat help thinking, however Gentlemen may caricature me, 
they will find it difficult, from my figure, to perſonify me as 
 Envy—{ Laugh]—not that I like to defy the geniuſſes of thoſe 
ent emen. But I am the more concerned at the compariſon, 
becauſe the Learned Gentleman who made it has, in former 
times, lived in babits of intimacy with me; and I ſtiould have 
t!..upht that Hanno was not preciſcly that character to which 
de wouid have compared me —envy and difappointment ! That 


| im diſappointed, that 1 hoped for better things, and that 


theſe are ſerious grievances to me, 1 do not deny. Bur that 


i ice! from any perſonal diſappointment, I do not acknowledge. 

Lut to return to Hanno — The Learned Gentleman was (o 
ſtruck with the likeneſs, that he pur ſu: d it to a great length. 
A- | am the envious Hanuo, who is the Hannibal the Learned 


Gentleman 


rated, 
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be envious of ſomething rational; let me be ſoppoſed to envy. 
the Right Honourable Gentleman's emolumentz, and his power 
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Gentleman did not point out. There are ſome circumſtance; of 
reſemblance ; but Hannibal was the ſon of a General of great 
celebrity, and it is faid he was {worn by Hamilcar, his father, 
to an oath of eternal hatred to Rome. Whether the Right 
Honourable Gentleman took ſuch an oath againſt France, 1 
know not, Hanno was not only the foe of Hannibal, but of 
the whole Barcine faction; all the Generals were of the blood 
of and related to Hannibal. I ſuppoſe I muſt euvy the Right 
Honourable Gentleman the glory of the War, In the latter 
part of Hannibal's career, however, there is a little more refem- 


blance. Having conducted the war againſt the Romans, he 


thought himſelf the moſt proper perſon to make peace; and 


Livy puts into his mouth as eloquent a ſpeech as ever was made 


by the Right Honourable Gentleman, He found, however, 
that he was not ſo ſucceſsful a negociator—yet Hannibal was 
 fincere for Peace. He told the Senate, that they had brought 
the country to ſuch a ſtate, as to leave them no other alternative. 
1, ſays he, am not aſhamed to fay, Hannibal peto pacem. — 


But when we come to the other features of his character, that 


| he was the molt ſkilful General in war that ever appeared, is 
that the character of the Righ: Honourable Gentleman? that 
he had a diffident Senate ruled by Hanno, that he received fcanty 
_ ſupplies and niggardly reinforcements; yet, that he performed 


greater things than almoſt any other man. Is that the delcrip- 


tion that belongs to the Right Honourable Gentleman? — Ano- 
ther feature of Hannibal's character was, that he kept up a 


general confederacy againſt Rome; is that the character of the 


| Right Honourable Gentleman? The perſon whom I am ſaid 


to envy, is one, who having been niggardly ſupplied by the 
Senate, has put himſelf next to Alexander and Phyrrus, tor 
having maintained for a length of time the greateſt number of 


confederates againſt Rome; is that the character of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman? If I am envious, let me be ſaid to 


* 


of beſtowing places upon his friends; but leta: not be {uppoted = 
that [ envy him bis atchievements or his glorx. py 
It is ſaid that we unintentionally paid a tribute to the Mini- 


ſter, by taking 1792 as the zrea of the public proſperity. An 


Honourable Gentleman ſays, that in 1792 and 1794 we as 
frequently ſtared that he had brought this country o ruin. Is 
that the fact? We ſupported the plan of the Sinking Fund, 
but we had frequent diſputes : we faid you never had a furplus 
revenue of one million. Whether we were right or wrong is 
not now the queſtion, But did we fay that the country was 
i not 
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not in a flouriſhing ſtate? No, Sir; and ſurely I muſt far, 


that it cannot be deemed very wonderful, after nine years of 


peace, that the finances ſhouid be in a flouriſhing condition. 

I ſhould however think it extraordinary if I could agree with 
the Secretary of State, that the lownels of the funds was owing 
to the extended commerce of the country. The commerce of 
the country was never greater than from 1784 to 1792. But 

they fay you were then oppoſers of the Minifters. Let the 

_ Honourable Secretary aſk his Right Honourable Friend why we 

were? —Becaufe we thought that his ſyſtem was abhorrent to 
the country.— That the feeds of the French War were laid in 

1784, is a point which I am clear upon. What I mean is— 
that a power was given te the Crown, which made the Country 


depend upon Court faction. 
. Fhis War, we are told, is 


Do not look, ve are told, at her campaigns, look at our own 
naval victories. Sir, no man pays more willingly a tribute of 
praiſe to our naval exertions than I do: Bat as an Honourable 
Fricud of mine obſerved, what muſt be that cauſe to which ſuch _ 
_ exertions cannot do good. I have heard that Monteſquieu faid, 
that God | imichr had created the Turks and Spiniards to ſhew | 
that men might enjoy a great Empire, without being able to make 
| it of any importance. Had he lived in theſe days, he might have 
ſecn as great a prodigy ; he might have ſeen a Country in which 
Minitters, ſupported by a Howe, a. St. Vincent, and a Duncan, 


have completely tailed! Wi eto e 
Hut an Honourable Gentleman when he fpoke of the military, 


wiſhed to ſpcak of the Huſſariug Expedition. That the military 
will always behave with courage, I have no doubt; but that 
the campaign iu Flauders is u glory, it would be ſaying a 8 0 

5 I uncivi! 


to be viewed ſeparately ; what we 
have dane, and what our allies have. Was it ever before endured _ 
to be ſaid, I did it for the beſt. I thought Pruſſia faithful: 
we know the event. The deluſion with Auſtria laſted a little 
longer. We have heard how that power was blazoned ; and 
who could have expected to have heard her yeſterday confounded 
with our maſt faith/eſs allies ? hat Miniſters were forewarned 
_ againſt truſting too much to that alliance, is true; but it was 
attended with a Loan : what treat a Loan like a Sublidy! We 
went, however, upon humbler grounds. We doubted, and we 
muſt now pay in a few weeks from the money of the People of 
England, for the good faith of Auſtria, and the accredited Bauk 
_ of Vienna; yet theſe are only miſtakes. Is it not, however, too 
much that the men who have been guilty of them ſhould till 
enjoy the confidence of this Houſe. But we have done with 
Auſtria. e e e 
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uncivil thing, if [ were ſo to ſtate. But we got rid of that, 


and recalled our troops. And here it is unjuſt to ſay that we 


find fault with every thing. Who ever heard us complain of 
that meaſure? . 5 
We did not ſay the Miniſter was to direct the operations of 
Auſtria, but that he was not to engage too deeply the money of 
this country. But while Auſtria was conquering, we never heard 
this diſtinction between the naval and military war. „ 
Qudd Theb cecidere, meum eft—ille credite Liſbon, 


Mie tenedon, Chryſenque et Cyllan Apolliais urbes 
Et Scyron ceniſſe Mea concuſſa putate 
Piocabuiſſe ſolo Lyrneſſia mænia dextra. 


Much has been ſaid on the way in which this meaſure has been 


argued. How has it been defended? What was the greater 
part of the Learned Civilian's ſpeech ? To compare the preſent 
meaſure with what would be the ſituation of the country if 
Buonaparte were here I admit it. No man hates the Bill more 
than I do. But it would be preferable certainly to a contribu- 
tion by an enemy. What, however muſt that Bill be, which 
can only be defended by a compariſon with the miſeries of an 
invaſion. This is not taxation but contribution. The Honour- 
able Gentleman has objections to the Bill, but he will let it paſs. 


My odjection to the Bill is, that it is not a 7ax but a robbery ! - 


. that you raiſe a tax on property by a criterion which is not a 
fair one. Is it on income, or on property, or an expenditure? | 
What is it? [Mr. Pitt, hear ! hear II wiſh I could hear. 
A tax upon property is always difficult to be laid; but one upon 
income is terrible. It is taking an accident as a critet ion. The 
Cale ſtated by my Honourable Friend is unauſwerable: he put 
the caſe of a man of 1Qoal. a year in the Long Annuities, and 
ot a man of loool. a year in the Short Annuities. - To pay 
their proportion to this tax, each muſt fell out 1001. and in that 
aaſe the man who has 1000l. Short Annuities will pay thrice as 
F VVV 


Sir, with reſpect to any Tax upon the Funds, I have hewd 


but one Gentleman encourage ſuch an idea. Some may think 
wee ſhall be reduced to that ar laſt. I hope we never ſhall.— It 
is the faſhion for to ſay, that we muſt give up a part to preſerve 
the whole. This argument has been uſed with reſpect to the 


Conftitution. Ve have given up part, and every-part that has 
been fo given up, has rendered- the reſt more inſecure. We 
faid the Conilitution was in danger, and that danger has been 
inereaſed daily. The Funds ought to be taxed in an indirect 


Way. You canrot tax the Dividends, but by making Loans you : 


do diminiſh the capital o, the Funds, and that is the only fair 
$8 | | 5 Way 
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fatto law. 
carriage laſt year. From the circumſtance of a man having kept | 
_ a carriage lait year, it was preſamed that he had now a certain 
income, than which it was impoſſible for any thing to be more 
inconcluſive or more unjuſt. Some Honourable Gentlemen 
admit that this is unjuſt, but they ſay a great deal of money muſt 
be had; and the Member for Lincoln j 
there was much inequality in this Bill, and conſequently much 
injuſtice, yet he ſhould vote for ir, becauſe he knew of no better. 
When a meaſure is to be agreed upon by this Houſe, to take 
that which is not juſt to take, I wiſh to know what it can be . 
; called but a robbery? _ 


many Members of this Houſe will not wonder at that. 
Gentleman added, that on the 13th of O&oher, he having an 
_ occaſion to go as far as Fulham, and it being a rainy day, he 
took this little carriage, there being a cover to it, inſtead of 
going on horſeback, and to fave the expence of a hackney- | 
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come, the ſon muſt pay for it; 


1 


5 way 4 in which you can tax them. If that then is the caſe, does 


it not make it clear, that a tax on income is indifpenſible. 
This Bill, Sir, is unjuſt from beginning to end. The moſt 


glaring part of it is the clauſe which gives to the meaſure a re- 


troſpective effect. It is to all intents and purpoſes an ex poſt 
A man is to be taxed this year, becauſe he kept a 


as ſaid, that although 


I faw a Gentleman to-day, whoſe 405 4 Nos, among 5 


a thouſand others, the monſtrous injuſtice of this Bill. This 
Gentleman had kept a four-wheeled carriage which was drawn 


by one horſe. He aſked me at what time it was neceſſary to 


prove he diſcontinued the uſe of it, in order to be exempted 
from the duties of this Bill. A told the Gentleman I underſtood 
the day was the 10th of October laſt. 
me he had laid it down before that time, and wiſhed to have 


fold it, but he could nor get a purchaſer. | firmly believe that 
The 


coach. Thus, by this one journey to Fulham, in a rainy day, 


de had uſed this four-wheeled carriage, and muſt therefore pax 
for that ride 321. a-year, for an indefinite period; for lo the tac : 
would turn out to be. 


What, Sir, can rhis Houſe think * the juſſice of foch an 


impoſt as this? I wiſh to know whether, in point of principle, 
any thing that was ever adopted in France was worſe than this? 


Again, the cafe of thoſe who have property of their parents, 


are liable to the moſt abominable oppreſſion. Suppoſe a ſon, 
whoſe tather had lived in a profuſe way the year before his death, 


and whole expenditure was beyond the proportion of his in- 
for the ſcale of aſſeſſment was 


not to be taken by what the eftate of the ſon could afford. but 
dy what the extravagance 1 the father had ſquandered. Thus 
a man 


The Gentleman told 


(a) 


a man is made to pay, not according to his ability, but accord 
ing to his misfortune; not that which is his own fault, but 


that misfortune which was brought upon him by the fault of 
another. The rich heir of a miſer is protected, but the poor 


one 13 thus expoſed to the moſt inhuman cruelty, But it has 
been faid, in anſwer to this, the declaration of income will 


provide againſt all theſe objections. Is the Houſe aware of the 


difficulties attending the declaration of income? I do not fee, 


| ſpeaking in the abſtract, why Gentlemen of fortune ſhould have 
any difficulties or nicety in declaring what their incemes are; 
but I know they have that difficulty, I know that many Gen- 
tlemen in the country, who, in the early part of their lives, 
bad improvidently granted annuities, which they would profit 
bighly by paying off, even although they mortgaged their eſtates 
for that purpoſe, but who nevertheleſs continued to pay ſuch 
annuities rather than mortgage their eſtates, becauſe that tended 
to diſcloſe their real income. I am not defending the wifddom 
of this practice; I am only ſtating it as a fact, to ſhew the diſ- 
inclination men have to diſcloſe their cirenmaflcaces z cad 3 is it 
not cruel to attack their delicacy z or, if Gentlemen like it 
better, their prejudices, in the my * by this Bill, and 25 
then call ſuch a meaſure a relief. 


Again, ſuppoſe two Gentlemen, next door addon, each 


of the income of a thouſand a year, the one of them living ia 
bis own houſe, the other giving 200]. a year rent for the one 
| he occupies. Suppoſing the two houſes to be equally aſleſſed, 
they would pay unequallz by this Bill; in point of fact, the one 
of them would have twelve hundred a year, and the other only 
a thouſand; for the rent of the houſe was not to be deducted - 
cout of the income. Can this be called juſtice ? : 


Sir, I will put another caſe—it is my own, and in my "PEEK 


by this Bill; but unjuſtly in my favour. I rented a honſein 
London for a while, and I afterwards bought it. I borrowed the 
money to pay for it, for which money I pay the yearly intereſt 
of 1col.! that 1ool. may be deducted out of my income, 
| whereas, had I continued to pay the rent for the houſe, inftead 


of paying the intereſt of the money I borrowed, I would be 

rated at 1200l. inſtead of gool. I would not be intitled to 
make the deduftion. 1s there any jullice in this caſe? ” 
The truth of the matter is, the Bill provides the moſt mon- 
ſtrous inequalities, and moſt groſs injuſtice in every part of it. 


It reminds me of what is ſaid by Dr. Adam Smith, in his book 


upon the Wealth of Nations. That celebrated author complains 


ot the incquality which {mall taxes fall on different claſſes of 


the community. w hat 3 he lay it ** Was auw living, and 
was 


m— 


— — i... as * 1 


5 


2 
* 
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Vas to look at the inequality of this Bill? The truth of the 
matter is, that the authors of this meaſure has already ſhewn a 


contempt for the liberty of the ſubject, and they very conſiſt · 


ently follow up their plan with a contempt for property. 


It is ſaid, that the ſtate requires great ſupplies. [ grant it; 


but, Sir, are thoſe neceſſities ſuch as require great injuſtice. By . 

this Bill, one man, in ſome caſes, will pay triple the ſum which 

another will pay, and yet both their incomes will be the ſame. 

It is unequal on all claſſes. It falls unequally on one deſcrip- 

tion of poor, compared with another deſcription of poor. It 
„ unequally between the rich and the rich, between the Poor 
| and the poor. —T 


Sir, ſome Gentlemet in | this Houſe ha affected a great deat 


| of contempt for the opinion of ſhop-keepers, as to the effect 
Which this Bill will have upon Gentlemen. But ſhop-keepers 
muſt now a great deal of Gentlemen before they will be very 
ſucceſsful ſhopkeepers. I would wiſh to aſk every Gentleman 
In this Houſe, whether, at a particular ſeaſon, he does not allot 
à certain part of his income to the payment of his tradeſmen? 
When this Bill comes to be carried into effect, will not many 

___ Gentlemen be obliged to ſay, they have paid away their money 
for the tax, and that their tradeſmen muſt wait for another 


opportunity ? Perhaps ſome Gentlemen, as a Learned Gentle- 


man decently ſaid, imitating the language of Harry the Eighth, 
Upon a well known occafion, * You are brutes, and do not 
| know theſe things. Tradeſmen are not ſuch brutes as not to 
know, that if Gentlemen have no money they cannot pay their 
| bills; and if they are obliged to retrench their expenditure, they 
Will lay out leſs with the ſhop-keeper ; they will diminiſh his 


profits, at the time his burthens will be increaſed: The ſhop- 


| keepers know this already; many Gentlemen have given then | 
_ information upon this ſubject. 


F Gontlanen whe oqyale this BY have 


ſhifted their ground; that at firſt they ſaid, the meaſure would 
| effect all men in trade directly; but ſince that argument was 
done away by modification, it was ſaid they would only ſuffer 
indirectiy. To this I anfwer, Look at the reſolutions of the 

meetings all over the metropolis. They all ſtate, that no mo- 
diication of the Bill can render it free from õbjection. The 
reſolutions of Southwark, before any modification was attempted, 


ſtated, that no modification could render the Bill tolerable.— 
But it ſeems that ſome Gentlemen have the boldneſs to ſay, that 
this Bill is now a popular Bill. Suppoling I ſhould be extrava- 
gant enough to allow, that the Bill is not diſliked any where 
but in the metropolis : The metropolis will be called upon to 


pay 


of the 
en a 


2aſiſt . 


nt it; | 


X B 


Lo 


pay near one-fourth of the whole. Is it not a dreadful thing, 


taking it in this point of view, to paſs a Bill like this againſt the 


unanimous opinion of the inhabitants of the metropolis. What 


is the language of this Money Bill? We give voluntarily.'— 


Who gives voluntarily? The People of the metropolis, who 


muſt pay a fourth of it? No—they have unanimouſly declared 


dat they cannot give it at all! that if it is attempted to be 
_ levied upon them, their ruin will be the effect of it. The only 
_ anſwer that will be given me here is, that this horrible iojuſtice 
is outdone by ſtill more horrible injuſtice in France. Thus, 
the People are ſet to calculate, whether the French or Engliſh 
| Governments will oppreſs them moſt. But, Sir, is it not la- 
mentable, that we ſhould be reduced to fuch a compariſon ?— 
What !—is England only tolerable upon a compariſon with 


Sir, I wiſh his Houſe to be aware of the danger of alienat- © 
ing the affections of the People, I know the common anſwer 


to this has been, that I am encouraging the enemy by theſe ob- 
ſervations. I have had ſome experience upon this ſpecies of 
artifice. It was applied to me in the courſe of the American 
War. Now I. am told that I favour French iavaſion. Whe- 
ther the French Directory ſee through this artifice, I neither 
know nor care. If they think there is any reliance to be placed 
on the diſcontents of the People of this country, I know where 
they have learned it; they learnt it from the writings of Mr. 
Burke, and from the Speeches of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and alſo of thoſe who publiſh to the world moſt groſs 
calumnies, that every man who oppoſes any of the meaſures of 
the Miniſter is a friend to the French. The ſame line of argu- 
ment has been uſed to prove that I depreciate our finances, for 
the ſame purpoſes. Upon this ſubject, Sir, I wiſh to know who 
has contributed moſt to depreciate our finances? I who have 
always ſtated them as they were, or the Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer, who, by this Bill, has made all the tax-gathers in 
the kingdom publiſh, that ſo tar from being able to pay this 
new aſſeſſment, the People were unable to pay the old ones? — 
This excites. my indignation, becauſe I am ſure there is not the | 


leaſt foundation for it. I challange the Miniſter to ſhow a ſingle 


| inflance in which I have gueſſed our expences one chilling below _ 
their amount. The Right Honourable Gentleman well knew 
his tribunal before he made the charge. 


Sir, the modifications, only render the Bill more partial and | 
intolerable ; they throw more of the burthen on particular 


. claſſes. If my neighbour cannot pay, | mult pay for him: and 


the contribution may laſt five or ſix years inſtead of two, ſince, 
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notwithfizoding all the modifications, fifteen millions moſt ulti- 


mately be raiſed. 


Sir, Gentlemen have ſaid, the preſent war is not like other 


wars, that it requires extraordinary reſources. Hannibal has 
deen much noticed in the diſcuſſion of this ſubject. He might 
have faid to the Carthagenians, © Give me ſuch and ſuch ſup- 
plies, and I will put an end to the war. I will take the city 
of Rome and give you Peace.” Is that the caſe with us? After 
all our ſupplies, are we to be aſſured that Lord Hawkeſbury 1 
would go to Paris and bring us home Peace. - 


The Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) ſays, that 


8 ſhould the French come here, the ſtruggle will be a ſhort one. 
Sir, I hope the ſtruggle will be a ſhort one, if they do come; . 
hope alſo they may not come. 


It has been urged by a Dl Gentleman, (Lawrence! that 


- the French does not make generous warfare, that their war is 
no agaiaſt our funds. But were the French the firſt to wage 
this wngenerous warfare ? No Three years ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in an elaborate ſpeech, avowed that the war 
on our part was entirely againſt the funds of France: three 
| years ago our only hopes of ſuceeſs were in the efficacy of this 
 wngenerous warfare. The Right Honourable Gentleman then 
aſſured us, the French were in the very gulph of Bankruptcy ; 
that there would ſoon be an end of their reſources, and then 
we muſt triumph. The Frenc ch/now ſay the ſame thing of our 
reſources ; and I hope they will be as much deceived as the 
Right Honourable Gentleman has been. Sir, the Miniſter -is 
_ Faſt hurrying us into the ſituation of France, There is no 
proſpect of this being a ſhort ſtruggle 3 and what aſſurance have | 
we that next year he will not demand another contribution 
greater than the preſent? What ſhall we do to avert theſe 


calamities ? —make Peace. Peace is the only ſecurity againſt 
em. 


will not enter at preſent, it would not be orderly to do ſo: 1 


knowl might have diſcuſſed it at the proper period, when the 


che negociation was conſidered by the Houſe. Sir, for the ſake 


of argument therefore, [ will grant that the War has becn juſt *' 


and neceſſary in the firſt inſtance, and that in the laſt negociation 


the Miniſters were perfectly ſincere, and did their utmoſt for 


Peace; but then I aſk, whether or not two or three years ago 


They mg not have obtained Peace? Might they not have ob · 


tained 


Sir, to obtain Peace the preſent Adminiſtration mult be diſ- | 
miſſed, ſince they have ſhewn that its attainment is not within 
their power. But in anſwer to this it is aſked, have they not 
done all in their power to obtain Peace? Into this queſtion 1 . 
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| rained it when Pruſſia was making Peace, when Spain was making 
Peace? It was at that time univerſally admitted that Peace might 


have been obtained. The Government of France was then 


very deſirous of a general Peace. But at that time the Miniſter 
choſe to take objections to the French Government, as being in- 
capable of maintaining the accuſtomed relations of peace and 
amity with other powers. This incapacity on the part of France 
was ſtated as the principal, if not the only reaſon for continuing 
the War. Was France then leſs capable of maintaining thoſe re- 
lations than ſhe is at preſent ? Did ſhe not maintain them with 
all the neutral powers? Nay, had ſhe not maintained them with 
America better at that time than at this? Her new ſyſtem and 
popular impulſe was then wholly pacific, and Peace might have 
been had, But Miniſters took a capricious and falſe notion into 
their heads, that ſhe was not able to maintain the relations ot 
Peace and Amity ; and it was for this falſe and capricious notion 
that the preſent horrible contribution was to be levied. Why 
am l fined and mulcted now to ſuch an enormous amount? Not 
decauſe the French wiſhed to open the Scheldt in 1792, not be- 
cauſe Lord Malmeſbury was unſucceſsful, but becauſe the Mi- 
niſter choſe to indulge his caprices, and to fay that France was 
not capable of maintaining the relations of Prace and Amity, _ 
For thoſe caprices I am now to be deprived of my carriage, of 
my horſe, for them I muſt pay a heavy impoſt, for them 1 mat 
abridge my comforts. Of this it is | complain, I complain it 
is the fault of Miniſters we are not now at peace; complain 
that this Houſe indulges them in all their caprices; I complain 
that it is the fault of Miniſters and of this Houſe entirely that the 


preſent contribution is impoſed ; it is them the People have to 
thank for this enormous and oppreſſive burthen.” _ SY 
l wiſh, Gentlemen, to conſider that this is only the beginning 
of a new /yſlem. If the preſent Adminiſtration ſhall be in power, 
the War will laſt 2 long time: we mall have no Peace; and we 
ſhall be again called upon for ſuch contributions as the preſent. 
This was an alarming criſis. It called for unanimity and gene- 
ral exertion, I wiſh for unanimity ; you profeſs to with for the 
fame. You ſay go over to you; | ſay come over to me: you 
ſay, but the majority is on our fide in this place; I fay this is not 
an infallible proof that you are not wrong; and a very great ma- 


©? 


jority indeed out of doors is againſt you. But the beſt and the 


unanſwerable argument for your coming over to me is, that you 


have ſupported a ſyſtem ind an Adminiſtration which have con- 
itantly fallen into miſtakes aud misfortunes. I have ſupported a 
ſyſtem which, without arrogance, I may ſay has conftantly been 


proved the wiſeſt. But unauimity mud not be obtained in this 
1 . | | e Country | 
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| Country EPR + It muſt be eſtabliſhed in the whole Britiſh em- 
pire, it mult be eſtabliſhed in Ireland. How is this to be done? 
By emancipating the Catholics, and making a Reform in Parlia- 


ment; by laying afide the ſyſtem which has covered thar Country 


with the moſt horrible executions, by ceaſing to enforce a Go- 
verament by terror. Then you may entruſt that Country to its 
own natural defence; then it will be defended: by its own inha. 
ditants againſi the enemy; then you may reduce the enormous 
military expence of retaining it, which at preſent is incurred, 
_ Give the People their rights, and thar will be the cheapeſt and = 
the moſt ſecure defence of the Conſtitution. It is the harſh con- 
duct of Government that makes ſo man perſons hoſtile to the 
Conſtitution. I feel myſelf juſtified in ſaying there was no plot 
_ agaialt the Conſtitution in 1792, or at leaſt no plot to a dan- 
gerous extent. Judge Eyre ſaid on. the State Trials, that 
the partizans of the perſons acquitted were without numbers, 
without money, and almoſt without zeal. Without theſe how 
could a dangerous plot exiſt? But let Miniſters take care that 
by coercion they do not engender plots. Let them not think 
5 outward quiet is proof of real tranquility. 


I remember when Lord Fitzwilliam was 8 we predicted . 


mat in conſequence great diſcontent and calamity would enſue 


in Ireland: an apparent quiet for ſome time aſter exiſted, and 


then we were triumphantly told our predictions had proved falſe. 
But who will now deny that our predictions have been moſt la- 
mentably fulfilled. As it has happened in Ireland, fo it will 
| happen in this Country, if the preſent ſyſtem is purſued. We 


may have tranquility at this time; but we too ia our turn 
will have commotions and military execution. I am ſtill of 
opinion with Judge Eyre, that practical Republicans, perſons 


wiſhing the overthrow of our Conſtitution, and the introduction 
of French principles, are neither numerous nor formidable; but 


they are encreaſing, and will continue daily to encreaſe, while 
the preſent men are in power, and while meaſures like the pre- 


ſent are adopted. The beſt remedy is Peace, the belt means of 
| obtaining it is to reſtore to the People their rights. Change the 
King's Miniſters, and give the People their rights, then you will 
command unanimity. Shew the enemy that you_command una- 


nimity, ſhew her you have regained the hearts of the People of 
Ireland, that the People of Britain are in heart with you; diſ- 


play the beauties of the Conſtitution: you will then have the 


united efforts of the whole Britiſh Empire, and France will Joſe 
all hopes of aſſiſtance from Parliamentary Reformers in this, 
Country, or from the diſcontented in Ireland. She will not 


only loſe all hopes ol * in an attack upon either / 4 
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dom, but fe will dread in her turn the attack of a brave and 
united People. She will then, no doubt, make Peace on rea- 
| ſonable terms. At preſent the oppreſſive conduct of Miniſters 
and the diſcontent of the People are great temptations to induce 
her to continue the War. Shew the world that our Conſtitution 
does not conſiſt merely of paper and packthread, that it can pro- 
tet the People from bills of retribution, contribution, and con 
fiſcation, and the Country will be faved. {\ 5 
T be Hiſtory of Rome and Carthage has often been quoted 
Alauring the debate. I would again allude to it. When Rome 
Vas exhauſted by contributions to ſupport a War, the Executive Tz 
| Gbvernmeut came forward the firſt to give up their wealch to | 
ſupport the State. They gave all but their gold ornaments 
- neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their rank. But what is the caſe on the 
5 —.— occaſion, when we are told the emergency is equal? 
Thy, in this heavy contribution, the Head of the Executive 
Government, the Royal Family, is to be exempted? It is ſaid 
tis Bill will not add more to its power than any meaſure ever 
adopted. The payments are very peremptor y; many men will 
want indulgence; it will be in the power of the tax-gatherers 
to grant or refuſe it. Every man, in every pariſh, will be more 
or leſs in the power of the tax-gatherer. I will not fay that 
Miniſters will deſire them to uſe that power; but thinking it 
Will be agreeable to Government, they will harraſs or indulge, 
Amt pleaſure, thoſe who oppoſe or ſupport Miniſters © 
Hlere Mr. Fox quoted Mr. Burke's writings, to ſhew how 
much more was to be had from the People by their own free 
will than againſt it; to ſhew how well taxation could be carried 
on, where there was a real or virtual repreſentation of the People. 
Sir, how can that be called a real or virtual repreſentation, ot 
which the Members are conſtituted by the purchaſe of perſons 
contracting to make a certain number as the price of a Peerage? 
Let this Houſe look at Ireland, where this ſyſtem may be feen 
in all its moſt groſs and odious colours. Mr. Grattan, in the 
_ Triſh Houſe of Commons, avowed, that Peerages were put up ; 
for (ale, for ſeats in the Lower Houſe of the riſh Parliament. 
can we be either the real or virtual Repreſentatives of the 
People, if we paſs ſuch a Bill as the preſent, ſo contrary as it is 


to their will, and ſo oppreſſive in its tendency ? * 


Sir, 1 ſhalt probably not again attend here for ſome time. But 
I know my Conſtituents will be ſatisfied with my retirement. 1 


eannot hope to have much ſhare in directing the judgment, and 1 


do not wiſh to inflame the paſſions (as I am told) of the Members 


of this Houſe. No man's judgment is equal to the conduct of 


© affairs in this criſy. If the Government will be ſecue it mull 
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and on a l WA the baſis of the —_ We muſt con- 
vince the People that we are ſtruggling for them. This is beſt 
to be done by a ſubſtantial Reform of Parliament. Make the 
Conſtitution the Conſtitution of the People. This will be your 
belt defence; this will produce yu ſeamen. ns 3 _ 
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